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From “ Reformers and Martyrs before and after Lutber.” 
JOHN TAULER. 


John Tauler, or Thauler, was born in the 

ar 1290, most probably at Strasburg on the 

hine, though, according to some authors, at 
the city of Cologne. Being of a serious dis- 
position, he determined in early life, in ac- 
cordance with the practice of those times, to 
assume the clerical profession, and accordingly 
took up his abode in a monastery of the Do- 
minican order in his native city. This is sup- 
posed to have been about the eighteenth year 
of his age; soon after which he went to Paris 
in order to study theology—a name given at 
that time to a laborious mixture of scholastic 
disquisitions with metaphysical speculations, 
almost to the exclusion of a true knowledge of 
God and of the nature of sin and redemption. 

It does not appear what effect was produced 
on his mind by his studies and associations in 
the city of Paris. In its university might 
then be found -almost-every variety of specu- 
lation and belief. On his return to Strasburg 
he was probably thrown in contact with men 
more or less attached ‘to mystical principles, 
including the famous Eckart, Nicolas of Stras- 
burg, and others who were about that time 
there. 

For several years after his return, his native 
city shared largely with others in the troubles 
consequent upon a long dispute between the 
Pope and the Emperor, during which the 
former had placed under interdict all who 
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persisted in obedience to the latter. The ec- 
clesiastics were thereby intimidated, and gene- 
rally discouraged from pursuing their wonted 
functions, so that but a few remained in Stras- 
burg, either to preach or to perform any of 
the usual services in their mode of worship. 
“ The hireling fleeth because he is an hireling, 
and careth not for the sheep ;” and thus these 
mercenaries: left their flocks, mindful only of 
their own safety. This was in the year 1338. 
But John Tauler, when most of his fellow- 
priests had deserted their flocks, and left the 
city for two ‘years to take care of itself, con- 
tinued to preach as usual, and even with more 
diligence, not ouly there, but in several other 
places, ranging trom Cologne to Basle. It 
was probably during his visits to the latter 
city about this time, that Nicolas of Basle first 
met with him, and was struck with the earn- 
estness of his preaching. Here also he met 
with his old acquaintance, Henry of Nordlin- 
gen, a priest of Constance, who was then wan- 
dering about in great . distress, in conse- 
quence of the pope’s prohibition. He is de- 
scribed as a man of gentle pious spirit, “ more 
fitted for a quiet contemplative life than for 
the energetic activity required by the troub- 
lous times in which his lot was cast. He, 
like Tauler, was filled with anguish at the 
sight of the distress of those around him ; but 
while Tauler’s grief stirred him up to vigor- 
ous efforts in their behalf, and his courage 
and energy rose with the emergency, the 
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timid and hesitating Henry was unable to | 
surmount the difficulties in which he found | 
himself involved ; and the greater the pres- 
sure of the times, the greater was his perplex- 
ity and longing for peace.” Tauler endeav- 
ored to encourage him, and did actually pre- 
vail upon him at different times to venture to 
preach, notwithstanding the papal interdict ; 
yet afterward he again gave way to his fears, 
and to the clamors raised against him among 
the priests. But Tauler was still undaunted 
and diligent, considering it to be his duty to | 
— without waiting for papal permission. 

e was evidently greatly esteemed as a fer- 
vent preacher, and was probably faithful to 
the best of his knowledge at that time; but 
he soon came to see, through the instrumen- 
tality of his friend, “the Layman,” Nicolas 
of Basle, the “ dear friend of God in the Ober- 
land,” that what he had hitherto attained to 
in conformity with the scholastic views of his 
education, was but as the outer shell of relig- | 
ious experience, and that, like Apollos of old, | 
he needed to know for himself “the way of | 
God more perfectly.” 

The following incident is said to have oc- 
curred to him during the time that he was 
earnestly concerned to find for himself a sure 
foundation for his faith and hope. He re- 
ceived an inward intimation that by going to 
a certain place of worship, he would find in 
the porch a man who would instruct him “ in 
the spiritual life.” On arriving at the place, 





he found a poor beggar, very meanly clad. 
He saluted him thus: “God give you a good 


day, my friend.” The poor man replied: 
“Sir, 1 do not remember that I ever had an 
evil day.” ‘Tauler said to him: “God give 
- a good and happy life:” to which the 

ggar rejoined: “ Why say you that? I never 
was unhappy.” “Pray tell me what you 
mean,” asked Tauler. The poor man re- 
plied: “That I shall willingly do. I told 
you first that I never “had an evil day; for 
when I have hunger, I praise God. If it 
rain, hail, snow, or freeze, be it fair or foul, 
or if I am despised or ill used, I return God 
thanks; so I never had an evil day. Nor 
have I ever been unhappy, since I have 
learned always to resign myself to His will; 
being very certain of this, that all His works 
are perfectly good ; and therefore I never de- 
sire anything else but the good pleasure of 
‘God.” Themsaid Tauler: “ But what if the 
good pleasure of God should be to cast you 
hence into hell?’ The poor man replied: 
“If he would do so, I have two arms to em- 
brace him with: the one whereof is profound 
humility, by which Iam united to his holy 
humanity ; the other is love or charity, which 
joins me to his divinity. Embraced with these 
‘two arms, he would descend with me thither, 
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if thither he ordered me; and there I had in- 
finitely rather be, with him, than in paradise, 
without him.” This was a deep lesson to 
Tauler, of the necessity of true resignation 
and humility, in order to attain to the love of 
God and acceptance with him. After this, 
he asked the poor man whence hecame. He 
replied, that God had sent him. Tauler in- 

uired of him, where he found the Almighty. 
ite replied: “I found him when I had re- 
nounced all the creatures.” “ And where did 
you leave him?” asked Tauler. The beggar 
answered: “ With the poor in spirit, the pure 
in heart, and men of charity.” “But who 
are you?” again asked Tauler. “I am a 
king,’ said the beggar. “Where is your 
kingdom ?” asked Tauler. “In my soul,” 
replied he; “ for I have learned to bring into 
subjection and govern my senses, as well out- 
ward as inward, with my affections and pas- 
sions; which kingdom is undoubtedly supe- 
rior to all the kingdoms of this world.” Tau- 
ler then asked him by what means he had ar- 
rived at such an attainment; to which he 
replied, that it was “by silence, vigilance, 
meditation, and prayer, and the union I had 
with God. I could find no sure repose or 
comfort in any creature of the world; by 
which means I found out my God, who will 
comfort me world without end.” 

It was in the year 1340 that Nicolas of Basle 
believed himself warned of the Lord three 
times in his sleep to go and find out Tauler 
at Strasburg, more than ninety miles from 
his own residence. Accordingly he concluded 
to go, “ and wait to see what God is purposed 
to do or to bring to pass there.” The account 
given of his tarriance there, which was for 
several months, is somewhat prolix and quaint, 
after the manner of the times; but a brief 
abstract will not be without interest and in- 
struction. It appears to have been chiefly 
drawn up by Tauler himself, and to have 
been given by him into the hands of Nico- 
las, about twenty years after the events, with 
the strict injunction that neither of their 
names should appear in it, and that it should 
not be printed during Tauler’s lifetime. Ac- 
cordingly, he is uniformly spoken of in the 
narrative as “the Master,’—a designation 
then given to priests—and Nicolas as “ the 
Layman,” or “the man.” Neither of them 
appears to have been sufficiently enlightened to 
see through the popish superstitions of confes- 
sion and the mass, though it is reasonable to 
believe that their esteem for these rites was at 
that time a subdued one, and their practice 
of them chiefly by way of obedience, or of 
acquiescence in the system of their education, 
at that period rarely questioned. 

Nicolas, after hearing Tauler preach five 
times, became convinced that although he 
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was of a very loving, gentle spirit by nature, 
and had a good understanding of Holy Scrip- 
ture, yet that he was “dark as to the light of 
grace ;” and his heart so yearned over him, 
that after twelve weeks he ventured to go to 
him, with a request that he would preach 
a sermon, “showing how a man may attain 
to the highest point that is given to us to 
reach in this present time.” He urged this 


not cease his entreaties till “the Master” 
promised him to do as he desired. His ser- 
mon, which “the Layman” took down in 
writing, was a remarkable one for those days 
of darkness; the following being the quadi- 
fications brought forward by Tauler as be- 
longing to such an attainment, “so far as he 
could find from Scripture.” 

“The first is given us by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, when he says, ‘Hereby [ye] shall 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another, —‘ even as I have loved 
you;’ as much as to say, ‘thcugh ye should 
possess arts and wisdom, and high under- 
standing, it is all in vain if ye have not 
withal fidelity and love.’ We believe that 
Balaam was so replete with understanding 
that he perceived what things God purposed 
to do or reveal hundreds of years after his 
day ; but it availed him nothing, forasmuch 
as he did not cleave with love and loyalty to 
the things which he understood. 

“The second mark appertaining to a truly 
reasonable, enlightened man, is that he must 
become empty of self; and this must not 
make him proud, but he shall consider how 
he may ever more attain to this freedom, and 
sit loose by all creatures. 

“Third, he shall resign himself utterly to 
God, that God may work his own works in 
him; and he shall not glory in the works as 
being his own, but always think himself too 
mean to have done them. 

“ He shall go out from himself in all the 
things in which he is wont to seek and find him- 
self, whether belonging to time or to eternity, 
and by so doing he shall win a true increase. 

“ He shall not seek his own ends in any 
creature, whether temporal or eternal, and 
hereby he shall attain to perfect satisfaction 
and content. 

“ He shall always wait on that which God 
will have him to do, and shall try, with the 
help of God, to fulfil that to the uttermost, 
and shall take no glory to himself therefor. 

“ He shall daily, without ceasing, give up 
his will to the will of God, and endeavor to 
will nothing but what God willeth. 

“ He shall bend all his powers into submis- 
sion to God, and exercise them so constantly 
and so strenuously in God, and with such 


power and love, that God may work nothing 
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in him without his active concurrence, and he 
may do nothing without God. 















of God in all his works, at all times, and ia 
all places, whatever it please God to appoint, 
whether it be sweet or bitter. 


not as from the creature, but from God; how- 
beit God ofttimes works through the creature, 
yet he shall receive all things as from God 
alone. 


or desire after the creatures without due ne- 
cessity. 


power to move or constrain him so that it 
separate him from the truth; therefore hold 
fast always and entirely by the same. 


the creature, nor yet by any false light, but 
in a spirit of kindness and love he shall con- 
fess all things to be what they are, and from 
all things draw out what is best, and use it to 
his owa improvement, and in no wise to his 
own detriment; for such a course is a certain 
sign of the presence of the Holy Spirit. 





armed with all virtue, and ready to fight against 
all vice and sin ; and with his good weapons he 
shall obtain the victory and the prize in all 
conflicts. 


and he shall mark what it is in itself, what 
God requireth of us, and what is possible to 
man, and then order his life accordingly, and 
act - to what he confesses. 


Same, 





“He shall have the sense of the presence 


“ All his pleasure and pain he shall receive, 


“ He shall not be led captive by any lusting 


+ . . . 
“No contradiction or mishap shall have 


“ He shall not be deceived by the glory of 


“He shall at all times be equipped and 


“ He shall confess the truth in simplicity, 


“He shall be a man of few words, and 
much inward life. 

“ He shall be blameless and righteous, but 
in no wise be puffed up by reason of the 


‘** His conversation shall be in all upright- 
ness and sincerity: thus shall he let his 
light shine befure men, and he shall preach 
more with his life than with his lips. 

“ He shall seek the glory of God before all 
things, and have no other aim in view. 

“ He shall be willing to take reproof; and 
when he striveth with any, he shall give way 
if the matter concerneth himself alone, and 
not God. 

“He shall not desire or seek his own ad- 
vantage, but think himself unworthy of the 
least thing that falls to his lot. 

“ He shall look upon himself as the least 
wise and worthy man upon earth, yet find 
in himself great faith; and above all, he 
shall take no account of his own wisdom and 
the works of his own reason, but humble him- 
self beneath all men. For the author of all 
truth will not work a supernatural work in 
the soul, unless he find a thorough humility 
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in a man, and go before his doings with his 
erfect grace, as he did with St. Paul. But 
fear, alas! that little heed is taken to this 
in these our days. 

“He shall set the life and precepts of our 
Lord Jesus Christ before him for a pattern to 
his life, words, and works, and without ceas- 
ing, look at himself therein as in a mirror ; 
that, in so far as he is able, he may put off 
everything unbecoming the honored image of 
our Lord. 

“He shall comport himself as a man of 
small account—as nothing more than a be- 
ginner in a good life; and though he should 
therefore be despised by many, it shall be 
more welcome to him than all the favor of 
the world. 

“ Now these are the signs that the ground 
of-a man’s soul is truly reasonable [accord- 
ing to right reason], so that the image of all 
truth shineth and teacheth therein; and he 
who does not bear in himself these signs, may 
not and must not set any store by his own 
reason, either in his own eyes or those of 
others. That we all may become such a true 
image, in thorough sincerity and perfect hu- 
mility, may He help us who is the Eternal 
Truth, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


(To be continued.) 
108 


The greatest benefactor to society is not he 
who serves it by single acts, but whose gen- 
eral character is the manifestation of 9 higher 
life and spirit than pervades the mass. 

hcdiik alabess 
THE STATE OF MIND IN WHICH THE [NQUIRER 
SHOULD SUSTAIN HIMSELF. 
BY HENRY WARE. 

Deep religious impressions are always ac- 
companied by a sense of personal unworthi- 
ness, and not unfrequently commence with 
it. It is man’s acquaintance with himself, 
which leads him most earnestly to seek the ac- 
quaintance of God, and to perceive the need 
of his favor. The sense of sin, the feeling 
that his life has not been right, that his heart 
is not pure, that his thoughts, dispositions, ap- 
petites, passions, have not been duly regula- 
ted, that he has lived according to his own 
will; and not that of God, that, if taken from 
his worldly possessions, he has no other object 
of desire and affection to which his heart 
could cling, if called to judgment for the use 
of his powers and privileges, he must be 
speechless and hopeless ; all this rises solemnly 
in his mind, and sinks him low under a sense 
of ill desert and shame. He sees that he 

might have been, ought to have been, better : 
that he might have been, ought to have been, 
obedient to God, arid a follower of all that is 
good. He cannot excuse himself to himself. 
Every effort to palliate his guilt, only shows 





him its aggravation; and he cries out, with 
the penitent prodigal, “Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son.” He has 
offended against knowledge and opportunity, 
and in spite of instruction and warning. He 
looks back to the early and innocent days, 
when, if his Saviour had been on earth, he 
might have taken him to his arms, and said, 
“ Of such is the kingdom of God.” But, alas! 
how has he been changed! He has parted 
with that innocence, he has strayed from the 
kingdom of heaven, he has defiled and lost 
the image of his Maker. While he dwells on 
this thought of what he was, and what he 
might have become, and contrasts it with 
what he is, he is filled with remorse. He 
exaggerates to himself all his failings, paints, 
in blacker colors than even the truth, all his 
iniquities, counts himself the chief of sinners, 
and is almost ready to despair of mercy. 

When the mind is strongly agitated in this 
way, it is surprising how the characters of ver 
different men become, as it were, equalized. 
Of many individuals, differing in the most 
various ways as regards the number and 
nature, the magnitude and circumstances of 
their offences, and most widely separated in 
the actual scale of demerit, each, at such ‘a 
season, regards himself as the most guilty of 
men. Sometimes the high-wrought expres- 
sions, in which the victim of remorse vents the 
excruciating anguish of his mind, are ac- 
counted affectation and hypocrisy. But there 
can be no good reason to doubt that they are 
entirely sincere. The man honestly describes 
himself as he seems to himself at the time. 
He is, in his own eyes, the wretch he draws. 
And this is very easily explained. He sees 
at one view all his past sins, open and secret, 
his thoughtlessness, ingratitude, negligence, 
and omissions, his depraved inclinations, evil 
desires, and cherished lusts, which no one else 
knows, and which no one else could compare, 
as he can, with his privileges and obligations. 
All these he sets by the side, not of the hid- 
den and private life of others, but of their 
decent public demeanor. He compares them, 
too, not with the standard of worldly, out- 
ward morality, but with the strict, searching, 
holy requisitions of the law of God. And in 
such a comparison, at such a moment, he 
cannot but regard himself as most unworthy 
and depraved. 

And we need not be too anxious at once 'to 
correct. this feeling. The abasement is well; 
for no one can feel guilt too strongly, or ab- 
hor sin too deeply. The time will come, 
when he will learn to follow the direction of 
the Apostle, and “think of himself soberly, 
as he ought to think.” But at this first fair 
inspection of the deformities of his character, 
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it is not to be expected that he should make 
his estimate with perfect sobriety. Only let 
everything be done to guide, and soothe, and 
encourage him, and nothing to exasperate 
his self-condemnation, or drive him to insani- 
ty or despair. 

But such a state of mind as I have describ- 
ed, though not uncommon, and by many 
cherished as the most desirable and suitable 
at the commencement of the religious life, 
is by no means universal at that period, and 
cannot be regarded as essential. The expe- 
rience of different individuals in this respect 
greatly varies, and is much affected by temper 
and disposition, as well as by other circum- 
stances. Many excellent Christians have 
never been subjected to those violent and 
torturing emotions, which have shaken and 
convulsed others. Their course has been 
prac and serene, though solemn and humble. 

hey have felt their sin, and have mourned 
beneath it, and in deep humiliation have 
sought its forgiveness; but without anything 
of terrified emotion or gloomy despondency. 
They have been gently won to truth by the 
mild invitations of purental love, without 
needing the fearful denunciations of punish- 
ment and wrath to awaken them, This 
difference among individuals is owing partly, 
as I said, to constitutional difference of tem- 
perament, which renders it impossible that 
the same representations should affect all 
alike; and partly to the different modes in 
which religion is presented to different minds: 
having first appeared to some in its harsher 
features, as to the Jews on Sinai, and to others 
in the milder form of a Saviour’s compassion. 
But however this may be, and however the 
humiliation of one may wear a different 
complexion from that of another, it is a state 
of mind sincere and heartfelt in all, to be 
studiously cherished, and to be made per- 
manent in the character. 

In the beginning of the Christian life, this 
feeling assumes the form of anxiety, as it 
afterward leads to watchfulness. This word 
may, perhaps as well as any, describe the 
state of those for whom I am writing. They 
are anxious about themselves, about their 
characters, their condition, their prospects. 
They are anxious to know what they shall 
do to be saved, and to gain satisfactory assu- 
rance that they shall be pardoned and aecepted 
of God. This is a most reasonable solicitude. 
What can be more reasonble than such a 
solicitude for the greatest and most lasting 
good of man? What more becoming a 
rational creature, whose eternal welfare is 
dependent on his own choice between good 
and evil, than this desire to know and pursue 
the right? this earnest thoughtfulness respect- 
ing his condition? and this inquiry for the 
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true end of his being? If a person, hitherto 
thoughtless, is in this state of mind, he is to 
be congratulated upon it. We are to be 
thankful to God in his behalf, that another 
immortal soul is awake to its responsibility, 
and seeking real happiness. We would urge 
him to cherish the feelings which possess him ; 
not with melancholy despondency ; not with 
superstitious gloom; not with unmanly and 
urmeaning debasement ; but with thoughtful, 
self-distrusting concern, with deliberate study 
for the path of duty, and a resolute purpose 
not to swerve from it. 

Remember that much depends, I might 
say, everything depends, on the use you 
make of this your present disposition, Be 
faithful to it, obey its promptings, let it form 
in you the habit of devout reflection and 
religious action, and all must be well. The 
issue will be the Christian character, and the 
soul’s salvation. But refuse to cherish this 
disposition, drive it from you, smother and 
silence it, and you will probably do yourself 
an everlasting injury. It is like putting 
out a fire which has just been lighted, and 
which may with difficulty be kindled again. 
It is trifling with the sensibility of conscience, 
it is bringing hardness upon your heart; and 
there is less prospect that you will afterward 
arrive at an habitual and controlling regard 
for your religious interests, This it is to 
“ quench the spirit.” 

Be sensible, therefore, that this is a critical 
moment in the history of your character, that 
it is, in many respects, the decisive point at 
which your destiny is to be determined. For 
now it is, in all probability, that the bias of 
your mind is to be determined for good or 
evil. Be sensible, then, how necessary it is 
that you keep alive, and cultivate by all possi- 
ble means, this tenderness of heart. Avoid 
every pursuit, engagement, and company, 
which you find to be inconsistent with it, or 
unfavorable to it, or tending to destroy it. 
Scenes at other times innocent, should now 
be shunned, if they operate to turn the current 
of your affections ; for you are engaging in a 
great work, the giving your heart a permanent 
bias toward God, and it ought not to be 
interrupted. While this is doing, you can 
well afford to withdraw from many scenes yon 
might otherwise frequent, and indeed you can 
ill afford the risk of exposing yourself to their 
influence. 

It may be well to observe another caution. 
Say nothing of your thoughts and feelings 
to any, but one or two confidential friends, 
Many a religions character has been spoiled 
in the forming, by too much talk with too 
many persons, The best religious character 
is formed in retirement, by much silent 
reflection, and private reading and prayer. 
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What the soul needs above all things, is to 
commune with itself and with God; then it 
is established, strengthened, settled. But if 
a man go out from his closet, and seek for 
instruction and guidance by talking with all 
who will talk with him, he fritters away his 
feelings; his frame becomes less deeply and 
essentially spiritual; words take the place 
of sentiment; and he is very likely to be- 
come a talkative, fluent, superficial religion- 
ist, with much show of sound doctrine, and 
a goodly readiness of sound speech, but 
without substantial principle. Shun, there- 
fore, rather than seek, much communication 
with many persons. But some counsel and 
encouragement you may need. . . . Feel your 
way along quietly, silently, steadily. Let the 
growth within you be like that of the grain 
of wheat, which germinates in secret, and 
springs up without observation, and attracts 
little notice of men, till it shows “the ear and 
the full corn in the ear.” Be anxious to 
establish yourself firmly in the power of 
godliness, before you exhibit its form. 

In connexion with this, it may be well to 
add a caution on a kindred point. Do not 
spend too much time in public meetings. 
You will, of course, be desirous to hear the 
preaching of the gospel. You feel as if you 
could not hear it too often or toomuch. You 
wonder that preaching should never before 
have seemed so interesting. You listen with 
unstopped ears; and prayers, hymns, and 
sermons, fall upon your spirit as if you had 
heen gifted with a new sense. It is well that 
it is so. By all means cherish this ardent 
interest in public worship. But do net 
indulge it to excess. Let your moderation 
be seen in giving to this its proper place and 
importance in your time and regard. It is 
not the only religious enjoyment or means of 
Improvement in your power; and it may 
possibly be mere self-indulgence which earries 
one from meeting to meeting. Remember 
that no duty towards others is to be neglected 
in the search for personal improvement; this 
would be sin. And it is at times a higher 
duty to attend to your family, to be with your 
friends, to instruct your children, to consult 
the feelings and yield to the prejudices of a 
husband or wife, a parent, brother or sister, 
than it is to pursue your own single advantage, 
it may be your own gratification, by going out 
to social worship. And if it be your object 
to please God or discipline your own spirit, 
you will better effect that object by this 
exercise of self-denial, than by doing what 
would give uneasiness to others, and perhaps 
even alienate them from you, and render them 
hostile to religion itself. The advice of the 
Apostle to wives is in force on this point, and 
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is equally applicable to the other social] by any means as shadowy or as flowery 





relations : “ Ye wives, be in subjection to your 
own husbands; that if any obey not the word, 
they may, without the word, be won by the 
conversation of the wives; while they behold 
your chaste conversation coupled with fear.” 
Be warned, therefore, against this error. 
And what are you to lose by the course which 
I recommend? Believe me, however much 
may be gained by the sympathy and excite- 
ment of a public assembly, quite as much is 
gained by the sacrifice of your inclinations 
to duty and to the feelings of others, and by 
the silent, unwitnessed exercises of retirement, 


which no one cap forbid you. Look not at 


the present moment, but at the end. Your 
desire is to form a genuine, solid, thorough, 
permanent character of devotion. Well; try 
to form it wholly in the excitement, and be- 
neath the external influence, of public meet- 
ings, and it will be such a character as can 
exist only in such scenes. Your piety will 
always need the presence and voice of men 
to keep it alive, and, unsustained by them, 
will sink away and die. This, at least, is the 
danger to be apprehended; and experience 
declares that it is no slight one. But form 
your character in private, build it up by the 
action of your own mind, under the direction 
of the Bible, and by intercourse with the 
Father of spirits,—and then it will always be 
independent of other men and of outward 
circumstances. It will be self-sustained on a 
foundation which man and earth cannot shake, 
alike powerful in the solitude and in the 
crowd, and immovable in_ steadfastness, 
though all other men prove false, and faith 
have fled all other bosoms. It is such a piety 
that belongs to the Christian ; it is such that 
you are to seek ; and you may well be appre- 
hensive of failure, if you neglect this salutary 
caution. 


Winter, which strips the leaves from around 
us, makes us see the distant regions they for- 
merly concealed; so does old age rob us of 
our enjoyments, only to enlarge the prospect 
of the eternity before us. 

onan 
NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL FROM PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


No. 16. 
(Continued from puge 807, vol. 24.) 


Napugs, 1868. 

This lovely 1st of May has been spent in 
a delightful drive to Baiae and other inter- 
esting points, forming altogether one of the 
most charming excursions in the neighhor- 
hood of Naples. The trees are many of them 
not yet fully out in leaf, and quite a number 
are almost destitute of foliage. The horse- 
chestnuts and locusts are just coming into 
blossom, and the public promenades are not 











either as they will be a few weeks hence. 
But it is cool enough for us to be out without 
fear of being over-heated, so that we hope to 
see all the sights of Naples without spending 
a very great deal of time in doing it. 

One of our first walks was to the scene of 
the sad accident which took place after our 
previous visit here. We found the street had 
only that day been again opened as a 
thoroughfare, and a number of workmen 
were still employed building a mass of solid 
masonry against the face of the rock, as a 
protection in case of any more of it sepa- 
rating. Most of the traces of ruin have been 
removed, and the house where Bayard Taylor 
and his family lived, as well as several 
others that were near it, have quite dis- 
appeared. In America, a row of new build- 
ings would by this time have almost risen 
in their place, but there is very little of the 
go-ahead principle in these countries, and 
the work of restoration progresses very slow- 
ly. Vesuvius at the time of our arrival 
seemed entirely quiet, but for the last few 
days there has been a large volume of smoke 
constantly ascending from the summit, and 
in the evening the flame is very apparent, 
though nothing like lava can be seen in a 
liquid state, and it is generally supposed that 
the “ great exhibition” is over for the present. 
I am glad to think we had so capital a view of 
it as we had, and I hope we shall succeed in 
getting a colored print or photograph repre- 
senting the mountain just as it was at that 
time, that you too may be able to form an 
idea of its magnificence. The Museum here 
is a perfect treasury of wonders, not cer- 
tainly for its picture galleries, in which we 
were greatly disappointed, but for the im- 
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something to say that we were not disap- 
poinied ; on the contrary, I am sure our as- 
tonishment and interest were far greater than 
we had dared, to expect, and we should be only 
too glad to spend several more days in ex- 
ploring it, if we can spare the time. The 
very silence or solitude of this deserted city, 
where the noiseless gliding in and out of the 
green lizards is all of life and motion that 
we see, has something inexpressibly strange 
and impressive, and bears a sort of charm 
about it, that contrasts very strikingly with 
every other kind of sight-seeing. The exca- 
vations are still going on, and one of the most 
interesting objects we saw was a beautiful 
statuette, (said to be a Venus) that had been 
disinterred only two weeks ago. It appeared 
to be entirely perfect, and as it is presumed 
a great part of the city still remains buried, 
I suppose the travellers of future years may 
be expected to have much more to wonder at 
than we have had. Nobody can come, to 
Naples without voting it the busiest and the 
noisiest city he was ever in, and the scenes at 
the landings and railroad depots among the 
cabmen and porters baffle all description. 
We have generally escaped with flying colors 
from these gangs of savages, but yesterday 
we had a little national sample that was 
rather amusing. In coming out of the door of 
the Museum, a cabman, who stood opposite 
it, offered his services. We did not take 
him at once, but walked on towards several 
other carriages that were standing half a 
square farther on, the man following close 
behind us. Before reaching them, however, 
our first man received the sign that his cab 
was chosen, when, in an instant, an ill look- 


ing fellow, the driver of one of the others, 


mense and valuable collection of curiosities | drove furiously up, left his box, jumped into 
and works of art gathered together from | the cab we had taken, swearing and gesticu- 
Pompeii and other ruins. The articles found | lating violently all the while, and motioning 
under the ashes of Pompeii are by far the|in the most peremptory manner to us to get 
most interesting of all, for besides the old | into his instead; this of course we had no in- 
mosaics and frescoes, that must astonish every | tention of doing, though the man was backed 
one who sees them for their wonderful beauty | by half a dozen of the other coachmen, who 


of execution and the admirable preservation 
in which they were discovered, there are | 
loaves of bread bearing the name of the) 
baker, eggs that nobody would know from 
those of the present day, dishes of prunes 
and figs and walnuts, skeins of thread, and 
countless other domestic objects, that seemed 
to carry us right back in thought to the terrible 
tragedy of 2000 years ago, and give us a far 
more correct appreciation of it than all the 
reading we could ever have done. We have 
paid two visits to the Museum, and two to 
Pompeii itself, still more wonderful than all, 
as the theatre where that frightful drama 





stormed at our poor innocent-looking driver, as 
though they meant to tear him to pieces, the 
fellow keeping his seat meanwhile most reso- 
lutely. After watching this wordy battle for 
some minutes we quietly walked away, 
managing to give our man the wink that he 
was to follow, which he did, his passenger 
still seated inside; and it was not until he 
had driven perhaps a quarter of a square, 
that the man concluded to give up the con- 
test and return to his own carriage, leaving 
us in quiet possession of ours. Our “ cocher’’ 
seemed to think it a capital joke, but when 
we think that half a frane (10 cts.) is all 


was enacted ; and after hearing so much as | they are entitled to for a “ course,” it certain- 


every one has of “Pompeii,” it would be|ly doesn’t seem worth spending so much 
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temper upon as was wasted then and there. 


On the day of our pleasant drive to Baiae, we 
passed, soon after leaving the city, through 
the Grotto of Pausilipo, or, in other words, 
what we should call a tunnel, only that we had 
always supposed tunnels to be a modern inven- 
tion, and this had been excavated hundreds 
of years ago, by those cunning old Romans, 
who seem to have known how to do things in 
general infinitely better than their descend- 
ants. This Grotto is more than half a mile 
in length, ninety feet in height, as broad as 
an ordinary street, and all this hewn out of 
the solid Tufa rock; vaulted above, and 
nicely paved with smooth flags, besides being 
well lighted throughout, and would be con- 
sidered a great achievement even for the 
nineteenth century. After emerging from this, 
we drove, under the pilotage of a valet de 
place, for several hours along the coast, pass- 
ing constantly some object of ancient histori- 
cal interest, which, in addition to the fresh 
spring beauty of the Italian landscape, made 
every minute of the drive delightful. At the 
old town ot Pozzuoli (or Putioli, as the Bible 
has it,) where St. Paul landed, we were shown 
some very wonderful ruins, as well preserved as 
those about Rome, while the whole country 
through which we were passing seemed to be 
formed of the debris of former greatness, that, 
as our guide told us, had been shattered and 
crumbled by earthquakes long ago, and were 
now so mixed together, that nothing would be 
gained by any attempt at excavating them. 
But all along the roadsides, and wherever the 
ground was not actually under tillage, it was 
bristling with old Roman masonry, in tlie 
form of walls, or arches, or aqueducts, half 
buried under the soil, and making us feel 
almost as though we were driving over some 
dead city of the past. At Baiae we met 
again with temples in a more perfect state ; 
and as this’ was the terminus of our route, 
we seated ourselves, while the horses were 
being fed and rested, to eat our cold chicker 
under the shadow of “ Venus’ Bath,” as far 
as appeared, quiet and secluded enough ; but 
we had scarcely untied our napkin, when two 
or three little wee beggars made their ap- 
pearance, and were soon quite as close to us 
as was pleasant. -Presently one or two more 
sprang up from somewhere, and so it went on 
until we were surrounded by a group of nine- 
teen pretty, dirty, saucy Italian figures, mostly 
children ranging from two to twelve, and 
I think three women, ragged and tattered— 
some of them, indeed, with very little more 
clothing than Nature gave them. We might 
just as well have attempted to drive off a 
swarm of flies from a saucer of molasses ; so 
we concluded to be amused instead of an- 
noyed, and went on with our luncheon, quite 
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regardless of their presence, while they squat 
ted on the ground, laughing and chattering, 
and every little while edging nearer and 
nearer, until my parasol had to be extended 
to warn them off. When our repast was con+ 
cluded, the fragments that remained were 
distributed, with strict justice, among the 
whole, and they devoured them, orange skins 
and all, as though such a windfall were a 
rare occurrence, though their plump brown 


limbs and faces did not look as if they 
On our: 


had been suffering from starvation. 
way home we visited the Baths of Nero, a 
stupendous ruin, and had an egg cooked in 
the boiling spring that once supplied them, 
though the steam was so thick and hot in the 
passage that led to it, that we could not our- 
selves get very near. The water is supposed 
to be from the sea, and kept at a boiling point 
by volcanic action. 
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Tue SEPARATION.—It is with much re- 


luctance that we admit articles in which the: 


separation among Friends which occurred in 
1827 is brought prominently into view. 
Some of our dear and valued friends have 
expressed uneasiness at the occasional allu- 
sions to that event which have appeared in 
our paper, fearing that the effect would be 
to stir up the spirit of controversy, and per- 
petuate unkind feeling. Of this fear we have 
partaken, and have therefore been careful to 
exclude from our columns everything which 
seemed to have been dictated by an improper 
spirit. Perhaps, however, after the lapse of 
more than forty years, in which the irrita- 
tion of feeling has had time to subside, and 
when many, if not most, of the prominent 
actors in that event have gone to render an 
account to that merciful Father, who “ pities. 
His children,” and “remembers that we are 
dust,” it may be admissible to dwell a little 
upon it, in order to’ derive the lessons of in- 
struction it is calculated to teach. This 
appears to have been the motive which has ac- 
tuated T. H. S., and we are willing to hope 
that profit rather than loss will be derived 
from his review. 





Marrigp, on the 16th of Fifth month, 1868, ac- 
cording to the order of the Societv of Friends, J. 
Witson Heatp, a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia, and Lovisa W. Taytor, 
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a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia held at Spruce 3t. 
, on the 3d inst., under the care of Green St. 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, at the 
residence of the bride’s father, Josgra D. Exuis to 
Joura E. Mannine, both of this city. 

Fn ceenaeaiinesienstad 





Diep. at his residence near Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, on 
the 12th of Fifth month, 1868, Samvet Grirrira, 
aged 66 years. He was, as long as health would 
permit, a constant attender of meetings, and for 
many years an Overseer of Short Creek Preparative 
and an Elder of Short Creek Monthly Meeting; but 
during the last fourteen years of his life was dis- 
qualified by paralysis for these stations. | The ster- 
ling integrity of purpose which marked the whole 
course of his life, the memory of which, with that 
of the serene submissive spirit with.which he bore 
his long protracted afflictions, will be a life lesson 
to those who had constant intercourse with him. 

, suddenly, at his residence, Bucks Co., Pa., 
on Second-day, Fifth month 25th, Jonarsan P. 
Maciut, in his 70th year. 

, in Philadelphia, on the 25th of Fifth month, 
1868, Hannau W., widow of Robert Steel, in her 
63d year, 

—, in Burlington, N. J., on the 30th of Fifth 
month, 1868, Mary W., widow of Jeremiah Bunt- 
ing, in her 85th year. 











FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
The Executive Committee will meet Sixth-day 
afternoon, Sixth month 19th, at 3 o’clock. 
i L. H. Haut, Clerk. 


AGENT APPOINTED. 

Abel T. Wright, Benderville, Adams Co., Pa., 
has been appointed Agent for Friends’ Publication 
Association, and will keep an assortment of books 
for sale. 








INTEMPERANCE AND DISEASE, 
BY JOSEPH PARRISH, M D. 


An Essay prepared for the State Temperance Conren- 
tion held at Harrisburg, February 18th, 1868. 

We are here to-day, Mr. President and 
gentlemen of the Convention, under cireum- 
stances of peculiar interest and importance. 

Temperance men throughout the country 
still stand upon their total abstinence plat- 
form,and proclaim the same principles which 
have been uttered in faithfulness for more 
than a score of years. . 

They are represented in this Convention, 
through their churches, and societies, and 
orders of different names and forms, and hold 
fast the profession of their faith in the midst 
of most startling and discouraging facts, some 
of which I will enumerate. 

1. Legislation on this subject has.proved of 
but little, if any practical moment, Laws 
stand on the statute-books, which are not the 
expression of the popular will, and are there- 
fore not obeyed or even respected. 

2. With all our society-forming and speech- 
making, with all our publications and resolu- 
tions, with all our pledges and secret orders, 
intemperance still has its votaries and victims, 
who are counted by tens of thousands in our 
own dear Pennsylvania. 


3. Political parties feel themselves called 
upon to court. the liquor traffic, or at least to 
stand like shackled slaves in the presence and 
custody of this tremendous interest. 

4. Some men of science, confused and con- 
founded by adverse experiences, are either 
unable or unwilling to determine whether 
alcohol shail bear the name of a nutrient or a 
deadly poison. 

Meanwhile, men are drinking and dying in 
multitudes, and only a merciful and all-wise 
Creator can see the end from the beginning, 
and determine by wisdom that is infinite what 
shall come to pass. It seems to me, however, 
that there remains one thing that can be 
wisely done—namely, to review the history of 
the generation in which we live, and see if we 
have made any mistakes that can be avoided 
in the future. And, gentlemen, as your 
Executive Committee have placed me in the 
position I hold here to-day, I will ask you to 
consider some of these mistakes. 

I am aware: that the popular idea is, that 
the appetite for alcohol implies primarily 
a moral defect ; and hence the popular judg- 
ment associates its indulgence with essential 
criminality.. The law so classifies it, and the 
drunkard is punished as an offender. Here- 
in, I conceive, is lodged one of the errors 
which account in some measure at least for 
the partial failure of what is technically 
known as the Temperance movement. 

Temperate people, who never touch wine 
or whiskey, believe it a terrible sin for other 
people to drink ; and when they see drunken- 
ness, class it with sins against which the 
Decalegue declares. On the other hand, we 
assume that this appetite is a disordered ap- 
petite, and.that its victims, whether criminal 
or not, should be subjected to the influence of 
scientific treatment as diseased persons. We 
assume further, that the law punishing the 
drunkard, and prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors, has never 
been effective in any broad or general sense, 
either in curing drunkenness or removing its 
cause; and while we may anticipate this as a 
thing to be desired, our present field of labor 
seems to be in the domain of ideas and prin- 
ciples which underlie all wise legislation. 

What is to be understood by the term dis- 
ease?) Any continued action within the hu- 
man organization, which causes a variation 
from a natural standard of vitality—be it de- 
pression or exaltation—may be regarded as 
a diseased action; and when such variation 
from a natural standard is uniformly induced 
by certain causes, and distinguished by symp- 
toms which are more or less positive and uni- 
form, then it is proper to be named and classi- 
fied as a disease. 

Thus, in medical nomenclature, certain 
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symptoms are recognized by names which are 
as distinctive as the conditions they represent. 
In intemperate persons there exists a strong 
appetite for intoxicants, though not always 
an appetite that finds gratification in the mere 
taste of alcoholic beverages, so much as in the 
efiect they produce. 

This appetite may be inborn or acquired, 

and when it takes possession of its victims, 
constitutes the persistent disturbing element 
already referred to, while it expresses itself in 
symptoms that are not only well marked, but 
universally recognized. 
_ IT have introduced this feature of the sub- 
ject for the purpose of presenting the distinc- 
tion between intemperance and other vices 
that are classed as sinful. 

Take lying, stealing, swearing, for example. 
Each of these is a violation of the Decalogue. 
There is no physical evil or infirmity con- 
nected with them. They do not spring from 
or lead to physical disease ; they are the fruit 
either of a dark or corrupt nature. They are 
the expression of ignorance or sin; their ten- 
dency is to moral ruin—their only remedy is 
moral renovation. 

The appetite for strong drink, on the con- 
trary, is* not necessarily the result of moral 
perversion, or moral infirmity, in the indi- 
vidual possessing it; and herein lies a differ- 
ence which has not been sufficiently recog- 
nized in the treatment of this subject. 

This appetite is often an inheritance with 
which its possessor would gladly part, if he 
could. It constitutes an element in his tem- 
— It is a part of his constitution. 

e did not create it—he does not cherish it— 


this drunkard, whom you have just committed 
by law to jail, was a babe, his mother dosed 
him with some “Infant Cordial,” “Soothing 
Syrup,” “Teething Drop,” or other nostrum, 
the base of which was alcohol, and thus crea- 
ted a taste against which nature revolted ; 
but to establish which, that kind and gener- 
ous mother persisted by the continued use of 
such needless stimulants. This is one of the 
habits that is dooming thousands of people to 
lives of drunkenness—a very bad habit grow- 
ing out of the purest affections, but yet the 
fruit of sorrowful carelessness or ignorance. 

But I call attention to another phase of 
this suhject: Schnapps, Cordials, Bitters, 
Elixirs, and cures of all kinds for all con- 
ceivable maladies, are offered to the public 
in flaming advertisements, with wholesale 
promises, and what are they—and who en- 
dorse them? Alcohol is the base of nearly 
all of them ; and they are endorsed by Cler- 
gymen, Lawyers, and well-known citizens in 
public life, without these intelligent gentle- 
men seeming to give a single thought to the 
fact, that they are thus popularizing one of 
the most fruitful sources of inebriety known 
to the present generation. Persons who 
would shudder at the thought of using whis- 
key habitually, and who would even dread 
the consequences of a single glass, are thus 
unconsciously forced into habits of excessive 
stimulation, and lie in graves over which 
prayers are said by the very men whose sig- 
nature unwittingly sealed the doom of the 
departed. 

Examine the history of these very articles, 
and you will find many of them Alcoholic 


































nay! he abhors it; but it clings to him like 
the poison of other forms of disease. 

Consumption is a terrible disease ; and you 
see a young man lingering feebly along the 
avenues of life, wasting strength and energy, 
not by any physical indulgence, but because 
there is an insidious, invisible poison, in his 
blood ; you ask about his parentage, and he 
tells you, “ My mother died of consumption,” 
or his father, or one or all of their parents ; 
and you say, “poor fellow! he is doomed ; he 
has inherited that narrow chest, those feeble 
lungs, that impoverished blood, and he will 
soon bid farewell to all visible things. 

You see a drunkard reeling through. the 
streets. He is jolly and playful with the 
boys, or he is boisterous and insulting to you 
as you pass. A policeman arrests him, ar- 
raigns him before a magistrate, and he is com- 
mitted to the lockup. Why? Because he is 
drunk. Why is he drunk? In many cases 
because his father was so before he was born, 


























or his mother, or both. If they were not, 
they might have been good citizens and exem- 
plary Christians; and yet, ten to one, when 


Bitters, that stand on the bar-keeper’s shelves, 
alongside of whiskey, brandy, wine, gin, and 
the like. It would be sin, these good people 
think, to reeommend common alcoholic bever- 
ages ; but when patented, and sold by drug- 
gists and pedlars, there are no qualms of 
conscience about recommending them, though 
they constitute a part of ordinary bar-room 
supplies. 

Does not wisdom teach us, therefore, while 
we may be struggling to create a true legal 
sentiment on the subject, that we should also 
lay more stress than we do upon educating 
the ideas, and concentrating the forces of so- 
ciety upon the appetite itself, in the family, 
and from the family, to all the social ramifi- 
cations which grow out of the family? 

(To be concluded.) 





No department of literature is so false as 
biography. The object is, not to let down 
the hero; and consequently what is most 
human, most genuine, most characteristic in 
his history, is excluded. Sometimes, one an- 
ecdote will let us into the secret of a man’s 
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soul, more than all the prominent events of 
his life. 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
No. 9. 
THE SEPARATION, CONTINUED. 

Although, as was said in the former article 
on this subject, it is not the purpose of the 
writer in reviving it to undertake to de- 
termine who was most to blame for that de- 
plorable event, or to cast censure upon any ; 
yet in recurring to the subject ak view 
to the profit to be derived therefrom, a 
reference to some of the leading facts cannot 
be avoided ; and where errors may have been 
committed, to avoid speaking of them would 
be to deprive ourselves of the benefit to be 
derived from them as practical lessons that 
may be of great importance to our future 
welfare. It is by thus recurring to the ex- 
perience of the past that we may learn, and 
grow wiser and better in all things. 

Neither history nor tradition can give to 
us of the present generation any very definite 
conception of the scenes which transpired in 
our meetings and in the intercourse of our 
members during the five years or more in 
which the separation was pending, or of the 
spirit which animated the respective parties ; 
but we know enough to be convinced that 
some of our most valued testimonies were 
ruthlessly trampled under foot, in the rancor 
of party strife. However we may ascribe to 
the intolerance of those who afterward be- 
came what are called Orthodox, the moving 
cause of the difficulty ; yet intolerance can- 
not live in an atmosphere of love, meekness 
and forbearance, such as is inspired by a 
spirit of true Quakerism ; and in this case it 
found its appropriate aliment in the malig- 
nity of angry resentment and party zeal, 
which, though of its own begetting, was little 
less to be excused on that account. 

From all this may be derived a lesson of in- 
struction, which should ever preserve Friends 
from the disastrous consequences of any 
similar convulsion, great or small. The one 
thing to be guarded against, as taught by 
our sad experience in this matter, is a party 
spirit; that bane of all unity and peace to 
every religious association. Especially is a 
party spirit inimical to our theory of relig- 
lous responsibility, which points each one to 
the monitor within his own bosom as the 
guide of his daily conduct. 

The most striking and remarkable fact 
connected with the separation, was the as- 
sumption by our Orthodox brethren, al- 
though they were but about one-third in 
numbers, to be the Society of Friends, and as 
such, entitled to all its property; this assump- 
tion being followed-up by the regular disown- 


ment of the other two-thirds of the Society, 
and the formal laying down of meetings 
where they had few or no members ; and the 
institution of legal proceedings to establish 
their claim to be the Society, and to the pos- 
session of all its property. 

This assumption of our Orthodox brethren, 
pertinaciously adhered to, and enforced as it 
was to the extent of their ability, is without 
a parallel in the history of religious schisms. 
It is not intended by what is here said to 
cast censure upon them; they may have 
thought it their duty to do as they did, and 
that was a question for them to decide. !t 
is equally allowable, however, for ys to enter- 
tain our own views in regard to these re- 
markable events, and to derive whatever 
instruction we can from them. 

The Society of Friends had ever been a 
law-abiding and peace-loving people; their 
theory contemplated a settlement of all con- 
troversies among themselves without a resort 
to legal tribunals, except for the most urgent 
reasons ; a resort to legal proceedings by one 
member against another in any case that 
would admit of arbitration without loss from 
delay, being a disownable offence under the 
discipline; and in matters of a religious na- 
ture Friends had ever recognized their depen- 
dence upon divine power, and disdained 
alike the sufficiency of mere human learning, 
and the authority of human tribunals; yet, 
no sooner was the separation an accomplished 
fact, than our Orthodox brethren, spurning 
the offer of Friends to make an equitable 
division of property, and part in peace, in- 
stituted legal proceedings to enforce alike 
their claim to all the religion and all the 
property of the Society. The strife thus in- 
augurated was, it is to be feared, too willing- 
ly taken up by Friends, but at this distance 
of time we ought not perhaps to judge too 
positively; there may have been a sufficient 
justification for their becoming a party to the 
strife to the extent they did, but if there was, 
it is not very apparent. The spectacle pre- 
sented to the world in this contest of law in 
the Chancery of New Jersey, to settle points 
of religion between Quakers, was truly hu- 
miliating. 

There are other prominent facts connected 
with the separation that it may be well to 
recall in this connection, before entering 
more fully upon the moral lessons to be de- 
duced, from what some may consider a very 
uncalled for stirring up of a painful subject, 
but the writer begs to be allowed to tell his 
story, or rather to permit the story to tell 
itself. 

Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadel- 
phia, was one of those in which there were but 
few Orthodox Friends, and as therefore for 
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want of members they could not keep it up, 
they assumed to lay it down; that is, by a 
stroke of the pen they declared it out of ex- 
istence, and its members annexed to another 
adjacent meeting. The whole of Southern 
Quarterly Meeting was disposed of in the 
same summary manner. An action at law 
was afterwards instituted to eject Green 
Street Friends from their meeting-house aud 
property, but after remaining a considerable 
time on the docket, it was abandoned with- 
out being brought to trial. Green Street 
Monthly Meeting was also part owner of the 
western burying-ground, which was under 
the control of Orthodox Friends; and after 
their meeting had been laid down as was al- 
leged, they were denied the right to bury 
their dead in their own ground, unless the 
would bow to the fiat by which it was al 
leged they had been wiped out of existence, 
by proceeding under the name and authority 
of the meeting to which by the same fiat it 
was assumed they had been transferred. 
This they of course could not. do, and to 
effect the burial of their dead were obliged 
each time to scale the wall of the burial 
ground with ladders, break the lock and 
force an entrance, To avoid the unpleasant- 
ness of this mode of proceeding, Green Street 
Friends obtained the consent of five out of 
the fifteen trustees in whom the title to the 
property was vested, to put in another gate 
through which they might enter in peace. 
Upon some of their members. proceeding to 
execute this work, they were, at the instance 
of Orthodox Friends, arrested upon a war- 
rant issued by the then Mayor of the city, 
for.an alleged breach of the peace, and on 
refusing to give bail, were committed to the 
common jail of Philadelphia, where they re- 
mained; until, being brought before Judge 
King upon habeas corpus, they were by him 
unconditionally discharged. In New York city 
and in Ohio, the separation also resulted in 
litigation, proceedings in each case being in- 
stituted by Orthodox Friends. 

Upon this cursory presentation of some of 
the principal facts connected with the separa- 
tion, let us see if any profitable comments 
can be made upon, or reflections drawn from 
them. The claim made by our Orthodox 
brethren that they were the Society of 

riends, and entitled to all its: property, to 
the exelusion of all who differed from them, 
though far greater in number, is the most 
extraordinary feature of the separation. 
Whether it was right, is a question between 
them and their Maker. But it would be un- 


candid in the writer, having said so much, 
not to express his earnest conviction that it 
was a fearful mistake, and one from which, 
in the nature.of the Divine government, our 





Orthodox Friends will not cease to suffer 
until they have made a full atonement. 

» The violation of one of the most important 
testimonies of the Society by a resort to legal 
controversy, in which it is to be feared our 
Friends were not entirely clear, is to be re- 
called with sorrow and humiliation, but, it 
conveys a reproof, the benefit of which should 
not be lost. Even in the most worldly sense, 
this litigation was productive of no good to 
any one, except perhaps the counsel em- 
ployed, and it is a warning that it is well 
to hand down from: generation to generation. 

In regard to the question of property, the 
most anxious subject for inquiry and self-ex- 
amination on the part of Friends, is, whether, 
in all cases where they have remained in 
possession of the common property, they have 
made themselves clear, by-tendering to their 
Orthodox brethren their just proportion ac- 
cording to numbers, and by making an 
amicable settlement in good faith, and in a 
fraternal spirit, wherever they have been 
willing to negotiate upon fair and equal 
terms. The writer has no special case in 
view in making these remarks.. There may, 
for aught he knows, be many instances in 
which no such adjustment has been made or 
tendered, and where to do it now, would be 
oppressive to the small congregations that 
are left in many places; but there is abundant 
wealth in the Society, and we are all a com- 
mon brotherhood, and we may rest assured 
that God will not prosper us unless we do 
right. 

It is both gratifying and encouraging that 
an adjustment of the property difficulties has 
been made in many cases, some of them 
quite recently, with a manifestation of good 
feeling worthy of general imitation. In the 
State of New Jersey, the litigation there 
carried on was instrumental in awakening 
in the law-makers of that State a sense of 
justice which party zeal had banished from 
the bosoms of Orthodox Friends, and a law 
was enacted providing for an adjustment of 
property in cases of division on the basis of 
numbers. In New York city, where Friends 
were in possession, after an unsuccessful en- 
deavor of Orthodox Friends to enforce by law 
their claim to exclusive ownership, though 
they were greatly in the minority, an ami- 
cable and equitable adjustment was assented 
to by Friends and carried into effect. In 
Baltimore, where Friends also retained pos- 
session and were about four-fifths in number, 
an amicable settlement has also been effected 
within the last few years, and the negotiation 
respecting it as set forth at the close of the 
lately published History of Friends, by Sam- 
uel M. Janney, breathes a warmth of friend- 
ship, and a depth of fraternal feeling that, is 
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truly encouraging. It is earnestly to be LARVE. 

hoped that there may be a growth of this | My little maiden of four years old,— 

feeling, and of that spirit which breathes ae a ee ee aa 
peace on earth and good-will to all men. eee ee 


T. H. 8: 
——. > eee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 


In the gorgeous banquet-chamber 
Of Assyria’s lord, 

Gathered many a princely vassal, 
’Round the festive board. 


Lights were gleaming ‘in the palace, 
Flowers festooned the walls ; 

Costliest perfumes shed their odors, 
In the pillared halls. 


Groaned the board with richest viands— 
And from cups of gold, 

Quaffed the guests the wine of Helbon 
Of a vintage old, 


Loudly rang the peals of laughter, 
Joy was at its height— 

And the shout and song resounded 
Throdgh the solemn night. 


When the monarch bade his servants 
Forth the vessels bring, 

Which had graced the glorious temple, 
Built by Judah’s king. 

And they praised the golden Belus, 
While they quaffed the wine, 

From the consecrated vessels 
Of Jebovah’s shrine. 


Soon their revelry was ended— 
Joy waa changed to fear, 

As they saw the mystic fingers 
On the wall appear ; 

Fingers tracing an inscri pion 
None could understand, 

Though the wise men, the magicians 
Came, -a learned band — 

Save the youthful Hebrew prophet, 
Who by Chebar’s shore, 

Comforting the lonely captives, 
Learned their sacred lore. 

**Lo' thy Kingdom now is finished, 
Death to thee is near— 

Wanting found,’’ the sentence written, 
Read the youthful seer. 


** And the Medes and Persians coming, 
A resistless tide— 

Bringing swift destruction with them, 
Shall thy realm divide. 


** For thou gave not God the glory, 
But his power defied, 

Worshiping a molten image 
In thy haughty pride !’’ 

Horror-satricken stoed the monarch, 
Pale with woe hisa.cheek, 

In his terror moaning, trembling, 
Daring not to speak. 

For he saw the waving pinions 
Of the angel Death— 

Heard the stern, unwelcome message— 
Felt his icy breath. 

Morning came. Instead of feasting, 
All was grief and gloom ; 

And the sounds of bitter wailing 


Told his dreadful doom ! A. BR. P. 


Came quite in disgust oue day to me, 


Rubbing he~ shoulder with rosy palm— 

As the loathsome touch seemed yet to thrill her,— 
She cried, ‘‘Oh, mother, I found on my arm 

A horrible, crawling caterpillar !’’ 


And with mischievous smile she could scarcly 
smother, 
Yet a glance, in its daring half-awed and shy, 
She added : * While they were about it, mother, 
I wish they’d just finished the buttertly 1” 


They were words to the thought of the soul that 
turns 
Froin the coarser form of a partial growth, 
Reproaching the Infinite Patience that yearns 
With au unknown glory to crown them both, 


Ah, look thou largely, with lenient eves, 

On whatso beside thee may creep and cling, 
For the possible beauty that underlies 

The passing phase of the meanest thing! 


What if God’s great angels, whose waiting love 
Beholdeth our pitiful life below, 
From the holy height of their heaven above 
Couldn’t bear with the worm till the wings should 
grow? Exchange. 


sstpieinhalaibiieesltinl 
CLEAN DIRT. 

Mrs. Talbot came into the country to spend 
a few weeks with a sister, who had recently 
removed to a pleasant little farm of five 
acres, not far from the city, It was a de- 
lightful morning in early summer, and the 
city lady was delighted with the sights and 
sounds which surrounded her. She was soon 
seated in her sister’s cosy sitting-room, with 
little Flora upon her lap, looking as fresh 
and sweet as if she had just bounded out from 
the heart of a rose-bud, 

“ But where is my little namesake, Emma, 
where is Sophy, that she isn’t here to wel- 
come me ?” 

“Sophy isin her garden, sister, and will 
be in presently ; you must not be shocked at 
her appearance, though.” 

“ Why?” asked her aunt in some alarm. 
“TI thought she would improve here in the 
country. She was always such a delicate 
child—but I must say her transparent com- 
plexion and waxen fingers were very becom- 
ing. You know Charles always called her 
‘our white lily.’” 

Just then the “ white lily” appeared on 
the back piazza, her gardening hat thrown 
back from her moist brow, while her delicate 
hands were somewhat the worse in ap- 

pearance for that morning’s weeding in her 
fettude and onion bed. Aunt Sophy’s coun- 
tenance fell, as she looked on the little figure, 
arrayed in its coarse brown dress, and saw 
how the sun had kissed the once delicate 
cheek and hand. But little Sophy’s heart 
was too light and happy to observe the cloud 
on the brow of her stylish aunt. 
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“ Oh, auntie, I am so glad you have come,” 
she said, “ I will come in and kiss you just as 
soon as I have put up my hoe and changed 
my dress.” 

And away she bounded, with a grace and 
elasticity of motion found nowhere but in 
happy childhood. 

“Oh, Emeline,” said her sister reproach- 
fully, “how could you transform our little 
fairy into such a sun-browned rustic? How 
can you let hersoil her fingers and dress so in 
that horrid garden? I am sure you could 
hire the work done.” 

“To be sure I could, but money could not 
buy the health and happiness my child has dug 
up out of that ‘horrid garden.’ There is no 
beauty to me in a lily complexion, that tells 
me my child is soon to be with the angels. 
You know she was never well in the city, 
and she is never ill here. I believe there is 
no tonic for a delicate girl like plenty of fresh 
air and sunshine.” 

“ But then the untidiness of it! Look at 
the dirt on her shoes and hands and dress!” 

“Why there, Sophy, is your mistake,” 
said her sister, smiling; “I have very high 
authority for saying that ‘dirt is as clean as 
flour’—the dirt of the soil, I mean—and 
that it has peculiar medicinal properties 
found in nothing else—for remember Jenny 
Eldred, and how long she was an invalid. 
She did long so to get out of doors to work 
among her plants and flowers. So, to please 
her, they brought in for her every day a sod 
of grass on a large plate, and let her pick it 
to pieces with a pen-knife, searching out 
every little fibre and rootlet, and examining 
with a microscope the insect and vegetable 
wonders she discovered. From that day she 
began to mend, and continued to do so until 
she was well and strong again. Of course, a 
person who did not take the same interest in 
the study would not derive the same benefit 
from it. Still the soil is health-giving, and I 
am especially grateful for the favor it has 
conferred on me,” she added, as little Sophy 
came down to the sitting-room in her neat 
gingham dress, her hair smoothly brushed, and 
her cheeks glowing with the bloom of health. 

Aunt Sophy kissed her more than once, 
despite the sunburn, and owned that her 
sparkling eyes almost made amends for the 
other defects. Certainly she found, in the 
course of her visit, that her litle niece had 
develo wonderfully in mind and heart, 
as well as in body, during her sojourn in the 
country, and before she left she was almost 
a convert to the air, soil and sunshine theory 
for invalid women and children. But she 
never would go so far as to agree with Dr. 
Holland, that “dirt is clean.”—The Cultiva- 
tor. J. E. M’C, 


THE SONGS OF THE GRASSHOPPERS, 
BY H. 8 SCUDDER. 

Although every one is familiar with the 
notes of birds, few can distinguish the different 
chirpings of insects, or are even aware that 
every kind of grasshopper has its distinctive 
note. The songs of insects are neither so 
varied nor complicated as those of birds, but 
their study presents peculiar difficulties, 
Sounds become inaudible to many persons 
when they are derived from vibrations more 
rapid than 25,000 per second, and when the 
number reaches 38,000, the limit of human 
perceptibility is attained: thus, the shrillness 
of a note may prove a hindrance to its study, 
This is illustrated by Tyndall in his recent 
book on Sound, He writes: “Crossing the 
Wengern Alp with a friend, the grass on each 
side of the path swarmed with insects, which, 
to me, rent the air with their shrill chirruping, 
My friend heard nothing of this, the insect 
world lying beyond his limit of audition.” 

Another and universal obstacle lies in the 
delicacy or feebleness of the notes of some 
species ; to distinguish them clearly, one must 
bring his ear to within a few feet, or even 
inches of the insect during its stridulation,— 
a process which requires great caution lest the 
shyness of the little violinist should overcome 
his egotistic love of song. The observer must 
walk quietly toward the sound until it ceases, 
and wait motionless for its renewal; the di- 
rection of the chirping can then easily be de- 
termined, although its distance is deceptive. 
After drawing an imaginary line towards the 
spot from whence the sound proceeds, cau- 
tious steps must be taken around the are of a 
wide circle until another line is fixed at right 
angles to the first, and the location of the 
songster approximately determined. Then 
walking quickly but quietly to within five or 
six feet of the insect, the observer will fall 
upon his hands and knees, and produce a 
quill edge and file, which, on being rubbed 
together, imitate, with great exactness, the 
desired note. He will commence his mock 
stridulation after a short delay; at first the 
sounds must be subdued and separated by 
considerable intervals, then loud, and repeated 
in quick succession; usually a response is 
heard before a minute has elapsed, and some- 
times it comes at once. When the insect has 
forgotten his fears and begins to stridulate 
violently, the observer may cease operations 
and carefully approach him. In this way 
one can place himself within a few inches of 
any species living in the grass. 

Grasshoppers stridulate in four different 
ways: first, by rubbing the base of one wing- 
cover upon the other, using, for that purpose, 
the veins running through the middle portion 
of the wing ; second, by a similar method, but 
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using the veins of the inner part of the wing;| short note, and the uniformity with which 


third, by rubbing the inner surface of the hind | each species plays its own song is quite re- 
legs against the outer surfuce of the wing-| markable. One kind (Stenobothrus curtipen- 
covers; and fourth, by rubbing together the | nis) produces about six notes per second, and 
upper surface of the front edge of the wings | continues them from one and a half to two 
and the under surface of the wing-covers. | and a half seconds ; another (S. melanopleurus) 
The insects which employ the fourth method | makes from nine to twelve notes in about 
stridulate during flight,—the others while at | three seconds. In both cases the notes follow 
rest. To the first group belong the crickets;| each other uniformly, and are slower in the 
to the second the green or long-horned grass- | shade than in the sun. 
hoppers; to the third and fourth, certain| The grasshoppers which stridulate during 
kinds of short-horned or jumping grasshop- | flight, by the contact of the wings and wing- 
pers. The sounds produced by the different | covers, belong mostly to the genus Cidipoda; 
groups vary in pitch, those of the crickets|in many of them the wings are variegated 
eing shrillest, and the others following in the | with brilliant colors. The sound which they 
order just given. With but few exceptions | make seems to be under the control of the 
the males alone sing. insects, for they often omit it when alarmed. 
The notes of the cricket—called by the|Some species produce a uniform, rattling 
French “ cri cri,” on account of its song—may | noise during the whole of their undeviating 
be heard near Boston from the middle of June | flight ; others make it only during the inter- 
until November; farther north they do not| vals of flight, and seem to stridulate more at 
appear until much later in the season. Their| will. The flight of the latter is more sus- 
note is c-r-r-r-i, and the rapidity with which | tained, they are capable of changing their 
it is uttered varies even in the same strain; | course, and at each turn emit a crackling 
sometimes it is as slow as two notes a second, | sound of short duration.— The American Natu-: 
at others it is twice as rapid. The note is | ralist. 
sharp and shrill. Sometimes two choirs of 
these insects may be heard at once, the indi- 
viduals of each choir chirping simultaneously, 
but one choir more rapidly than the other ;| fore him passes in review all their exchange 
most of the time this produces a sort of dis-| newspapers. He is to know all their contents 
cord, but, as they occasionally harmonize, one | —to mark for others the matter that requires 
hears cycles of accordancé and discordance, | attention. His scissors are to be alert, and 
often of remarkable uniformity and duration. | clip with incessant industry all the little items 
There are many species in the second group | that together form so large an interest in the 
(the green or long-horned grasshoppers,) but | news department. He passes in review each 
a few examples will suffice. These insects, | week every section of his country through the 
like the crickets, sing both by day and night, | newspaper lens—he looks across the ocean, 
but, unlike the latter, their day-song differs | and sees strange lands, and following the sun, 
from that of the night. On a summer's day, | he searches all over the world for material. 
it is curious to observe these little creatures | It will require but one moment’s time for the 
suddenly changing from the day to the night | readers to take in what two hours produce. 
song at the mere passing of a cloud, and re-| By him are read the manuscripts that swarm 
turning to the old note when the sky is clear. | the office like flies in July. It is his frown 
By imitating the two songs in the daytime, | that dooms them. His hand that condenses 
the grasshoppers can be made to respond to| a whole page into a line. It is his discreet 
either at will; at night, they have but one note. | sternness that resists the sentimental obitu- 
A conical-headed grasshopper ( Conocephalus | aries, and gives our young poets a twig on 
robustus,) found near the seashore in the| which to sit and sing their first lays. The 
southern part of New England, makes the salt | power behind the throne, in newspapers as in 
marshes resound with its incessant, shrill din. | higher places, is sometimes as important as 
The resemblance of its song to that of the|the throne. Correspondents, occasional and 
harvest-fly is quite striking ; at a distance, the | regular, stand in awe at that silent power 
note seems to be perfectly uniform; close at | which has the last chance at an article, and 
hand, one can hear it rising and falling | who sends it forth in glory or humility. In 
rhythmically, two and a half times a second, | short, as the budy depends upon good diges- 
accompanied by a loud droning noise. tion, so the health of a paper depends upon 
There are numerous kinds of jumping grass- | the vigorous digestion which goes on by means 
of the editor.” 










THE MYSTERY OF EDITING. 
Beecher thus speaks of an editor :—*“ Be- 





They do this by the aid of the hind legs, ru 


bing their thighs against their wing-covers;| If you carry the cross cheerfully, it will 
every movement of the fiddle-bow produces a | cxrry you safely— Thomas a Kempis. 
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For Friends Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FIFTH MONTH. 













1867. 1868. 
Rain during some portion o 
the 24 houwrs...... 4... 000 8 days.| 13 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day..... a, ace 
Snow, including very slight 
iicitenrcretite res eaboann 1 « 0“ 


Cloady, without storms .... 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted 


ts «6 8 ity 
10 ‘ 6 “ 


31 “é 


31 “ec 








TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 


ETC. 1867. 1868. 








Mean temperature of Fifth 
mo., per Penna; Hospital,|69.44 deg. |59.66 deg. 


Highest do. during mo., do./86.00 ‘ (80.00 
Lowest do. do. do.|38.60 “ /42.60 ‘ 
Raty during the ‘month, do.| 7.32 in. | 7.00 in. 
Deatus during the month, 

being for 4 current weeks 

for 1867, and 5 for 1868...) 1213 1215 





Average of the mean temperature of 5th 
month for the past serevty-nine years. |62.60 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that! 
entire period, 1802 and 182b.............. \71.00 
Lowest mean of temperature during that! 
entire period, 1848..,.....cccceveseserceeees'D 1.75 § 
SPRING TEMPERATURES. 


Mean temperature of the three spring 
months of 1867........ ipeseasicbe bgancencnbs 50.46 * 








Mean do do do 186}49.67 ‘ 
Average of the spring temperature for 
the past seventy-nine years ...... nik sees 50.88 ‘* 
Highest spring mean occurring during 
that entire period, 1826...... atecssscecl eee. t 
Lowest do POE, BOB apechsons 036, crass 46.00 “ 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1867. 1868. 
First month..,...i.c0-seees engine 1.70 inch.| 3.62 inch. 
Second month .........c.ccc...| 2.59 | 252 * 
* Third month............. Sacakon! $.46° ° 13.35 
Fourth montin..i...............| 1.81 “ | 6.44 * 
Fifth month «..... 4) bidoodsisccethe 7.82: ** | 7.004 
Totals for each year....;. 19.68 ** 121,94 « 


The comparison of deaths as above is very favor- 
able for the present year, recording, as it does, fice 
weeks forthe month. From the aggregate of 1215 
deduct one-fifth, and we have only 972 for 1868, 
against 1213 for 1867, and this, too, in the face of 
the wet, unhealthy weather (so called) we have 
been passing through. A glance at the figures will 
show that Fifth month of last year was also a moist 
one, while 1866, with nine rainy days, gave us 4.68 
inehes, and 1865, with fifteen days on which rain 
fell, the quantity recorded was 7,21 inches; this 
year 7 inches, while the total amount thus far ex- 
ceeds that of last year. The very slight decrease of 
temperature all throngh will no doubt elicit atten- 
tiou, as most of us seemed to think we were passing 
through weather tribulations almost unprecedented. 

Philadelphia, 6th mo. 6, 1868. J. M. Exus, 





ITEMS. 
Tue Presbyterian General Assemblies of the Old 
and New Schools have agreéd upon a basis of re- 
union, and it is to be submitted to the Presbyteriés. 


Errner axp NeitHer.—Richard Grant White, ong 
of the most scholarly writers of the age, has, ini 
recevt number of the Galaxy, the following : 

The analogically correct pronunciation of these 
words is what we call the Irish one, ayther and 
nayther—the diphthong having the sound in it that 
it has in a large family of words in which the diph. 
thong ei is the emphasized vowel sound—weight, 
Jreight, deign, vein, obe'sance, et. But ayther and 
nayther, being antiquated and Irish, analogy and 
the best usage require the common pronunciation 
ecther and nee‘her. For the pronunciation i-ther and 
ni-ther, with the i long, which is sometimes heard, 
there is not the authority either of analogy or the 
best speakers. It is an affectation, and in this 
country, a copy of a second-rate British affectution, 
Persons of the best education ani the highest 
social position in England say eether and neether. 


Bisnop 'THomsov, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in an address to the General Conference, 
giving an account of his visit to India, gave this 
illustration of the absurdity of caste : 

‘‘In India one feels the meanness of caste. In 
one of our journeys, while cooking breakfast by the 
rordside one morning, | was moving toward some 
little children, whose mother was cooking probably 
for some coolies at work on the road, with some 
presents from our table in my hand, when Dr 
Butler suddenly arrested me, saying that my touch 
was pollution, that nothing would be eaten that! 
bore; that'my foot set within the circle where the 
woman was cooking would defile everything within 
it. Here I was, with an Anglo Saxon skin on my 
face, a human soul in my breast, an American 
passport in my portfolia, ‘brought up standing’ 
before a poor, ignorant, black, lialf-mendicant Hin- 
doo.’ 

Tae Supreme Court of Iowa has decided that 
colored children have an equal right with all others 
to admission to all the public schools of the State, 
and that no local boards of directors have the right 
to exclude them or to compel them to attend sep- 
arate schools. 

Tue HorRORS Of the middle passage of the modern 
civilized Coolie traffic may be judged from the fact 
that a ship laden with Chinamen arrived lately in 
Callao, Peru, after a passage of 192 days from Ma- 
cao, and landed only 21 of the 253 who sailed. 


In Exciuanpd AND FRANCE, dried fern leaves are used 
very extensively for packing fresh frait,. grapes es- 
pecially ; they seeming to possess, to an unusual 
degree, the property of preserving vegetable and 
even animal substances for a long time. 

Ay Extixct Race.—One of the most remarkable 
races that ever inhabited the. earth ia now extinct. 
They were known as the Gaanches, and were the 
atorigines of the Canary Islands, In the sixteenth 
century, pestilence, slavery and the cruelty of the 
Spaniards succeeded in totally exterminating them. 
They are described as having been of large stature, 
but of a singularly mild and gentle nature. Their 
food consisted of barley, wheat, and goats’ milk; 
and their Agriculture was of the rudest kind. They 
had a religion which taught them of a fu ure state 
of rewards. and punishments after death, and of 
good and evil spirits, They regarded the volcano of 
Teneriffe as a punishment for the bad. The bodies 
of their dead were carefully embalmed, and de- 
posited in catacombs, which still continue to be an 
object of curiosity to those who visit the islands. 
Their marriage rites were very solemn, and _ before 
engaging in them the brides were fattened on milk. 
At the present day these strange people are totally 
extinct.—Annual of’ Se entific Discovery. 
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